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A FEW MEMORIES. 

By Annie Trumbull Slosson, 

New York. 

It seems to me such a little while since I was a novice in ento- 
mology, just a very ignorant beginner, that it was almost a shock 
when somebody suggested the other day that some of my recollections 
of our old entomologists might interest people. For I was no longer 
young when I took up the study of insects. I had always, from 
childhood, been fond of nature and for years devoted myself to bot- 
any, being so fortunate as to make some rather interesting discoveries 
and being a correspondent of Prof. Asa Gray and other old-time 
plant students. But it was not until the early spring of 1886 that I 
turned my attention to the study of insects. I little knew what I was 
doing ! I meant to secure a superficial, cursory acquaintance with 
the more common " bugs," particularly those which infested my 
plants and flowers. I picked up an elementary work — by Prof. 
Packard, I think — intended to start school children in the study of 
entomology and began looking it over. There were a few illustra- 
tions of familiar insects. It was then early in March and a back- 
ward season. So where could I find specimens to compare with my 
pictures ? I sat near an open wood fire one day in my old Connec- 
ticut home reading the little book and as I reached for a stick of 
hickory to brighten the fire I saw something moving on the surface 
of the wood. It was a " bug " and alive, my very first entomological 
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specimen. And it was pictured in my book ! For turning the pages 
I found the creature's likeness, the slender form, long feelers, velvety 
black wings — I had never heard of elytra — marked curiously with 
golden yellow, part of the markings seeming to form a W just as the 
book said. I found that its high sounding name was Cyllene pictus. 
That was the very first scientific insect-name I ever learned. But 
the habit was formed. You know what an insidious, enthralling, cap- 
tivating habit it is. Victims to cocaine and morphia have been known 
to break their fetters; even dipsomaniacs have escaped from slavery 
and rejoiced in glad and sober freedom. Did an entomologist ever 
burst his chains ? What are drugs to bugs ! This beginning of mine, 
you see, was not quite thirty years ago. So, though aged in years I 
am not so very old an entomologist. But I knew well some of those 
we call pioneers in the study and have many delightful memories 
associated with them. My first acquaintance, helper, and adviser in 
my new pursuit was Henry Edwards and to him I owe more than 
I can say. I had often seen him on the stage, an excellent actor, 
but had never met him personally. Desiring to know the names of 
some butterflies and moths from my White Mountain summer home 
I ventured to ask his aid. I shall never forget his cordial reception 
of my request, his warm invitation to his home on 116th Street and 
the courtesy with which he welcomed me there and examined my 
specimens. The appearance of these must have distressed him, for 
they were pinned with large pins — not insect pins, of which I knew 
nothing — in a pasteboard box and lay flat upon the surface of the 
board with no intervening space and no cork. But he showed no 
sign of disapproval, spoke almost enthusiastically of the interest and 
rarity of certain specimens and urged my going on with my collect- 
ing. That was the beginning of a close and pleasant friendship 
which continued till his death — in 1891. 

He was a delightful man, a fluent and interesting talker, and full 
of enthusiasm. His experience as an actor had given him a habit of 
gesticulation and imitativeness and as he told of the capture of some 
rare or desirable species he captured it anew before your very eyes 
and, like the poet's old soldier "shouldered his crutch" (or net) 
"and showed how fields were won." I can see his somewhat portly 
figure this minute, as I write, dashing about the room, a wholly imag- 
inary — though quite visible to me — butterfly net uplifted and his eager 
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eye fixed upon some point on the wall not far below the ceiling as he 
described graphically his capture of some Australian lepidopter. 
When, after herculean efforts, the fight was over and the victory his, 
he — and I too- — felt somewhat spent and he would mop his moist brow 
and sigh out, " Oh, it was glorious, a splendid specimen, new to 
science, I'm sure." He was just as satisfactorily enthusiastic over a 
friend's capture as of his own. In the first lot of lepidoptera I sent 
him from Florida there was a specimen of Sphinx cupressi, the only 
one I ever captured, and he warmed my heart by dwelling on its 
rarity and my wonderful luck. When I spoke in my letters of field 
experiences he wrote at once in return urging me to print them and 
when I rather timorously ventured to express an opinion as to what 
I thought might be a new variety or species he begged me to be bold 
and claim discovery at once. In a letter of December, 1887, he urges 
my describing the Ecpantheria I had spoken of in my letters as having 
partially denuded wings and, a little later, approves my printed de- 
scription and my choice of name, — E. dcnudata. A few months 
earlier he had written concerning a small moth I had taken in Florida 
that it belonged to a new genus which he should call Ingiiromorpha 
and that the specific name was to be slossonii! I remember distinctly 
the delighted, almost unbelieving, amaze with which I read that 
letter. Without a thought of irreverence I felt like expressing my 
willingness to " depart in peace " now that I had seen this greatest 
of all earthly honors descend upon my humble head. An insect 
named for unworthy me ! And the name was so sonorous and de- 
lightful in sound. Ingiiromorpha slossonii! Like the proverbial 
" Mesopotamia " of the eloquent preacher it stirred one's soul and I 
think I murmured it even in my sleep. That it died a natural— very 
natural ! — death a little later and sank into the dread valley of synon- 
ymy has never dimmed the brightness and glory of that wonderful 
christening and my very first entomological namesake. Mr. Edwards 
was much interested in my re-discovery of Seirarctia echo in Ormond 
and what I learned of the destructiveness of its larva, called there 
locally, the " army worm." The species had been considered quite 
rare up to that time. I sent him two of the showy larva? which he 
raised and afterwards described in their different stages of develop- 
ment. His letters at that time show his great interest in the matter. 
" The two little fellows are very healthy and eating away at a 
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terrible rate. I am most anxious to see what the cocoon will be," 
he writes in April, '89, and a week later says — " One of the larvae has 
spun a thin cocoon in a lettuce leaf and is quietly undergoing his 
change ; the other looks as if it were preparing." In June he tells 
of the emergence of the moths, one a female which laid ten ggs 
before her death, " I only wish," he says, "that they could have been 
hatched and that I could have raised a brood. I hope you may be 
more successful." When I wrote in that same year of taking at 
Franconia a moth which I suspected might be Walker's Phragmatobia 
assimilans and asked if he had seen the type in British Museum he 
wrote, " Walker's species is at present quite unknown to me." But 
the next day he corrected this statement saying, " I find in my note 
book on British Museum collection with regard to this species. 
' Looks like a large specimen of rubricosa, but one example has no 
spots.' So you see I did examine it but my memory did not serve 
me yesterday." Soon after this I sent him a specimen of a Spilosoma 
which seemed unfamiliar and his letter of acknowledgment says, " I 
am puzzled — as I am indeed about the whole genus. It sadly wants 
examination and, for this purpose, a large number of examples from 
various localities should be carefully noted. I am not yet certain 
what congrua is. I am sure it is not niobe or antigone. At present 
I agree with you that your species is new." This is the species I 
afterwards described as prima. I sent him the manuscript of my de- 
scription and he wrote, approving arrd saying, " The only suggestion 
I can make is that you should emphasize more strongly the difference 
in the color of coxae and tibia;. In prima they are dark smoky, in 
congrua, antigone, and virginica they are bright orange. This seems 
to me the best character for the separation of your new species." 
Mr. Edwards did not live to read, perhaps engage in, the warm 
discussion on this very subject, Spilosoma congrua and its allies, car- 
ried on for several months by Messrs. Fyle, Smith, Dyar and Lyman 
in Canadian Entomologist (Vols. XXXI and XXXII). Mr. Lyman 
styled the matter an "Entomological muddle" and it only ended 
when Dr. Bethune assumed the black cap and sentenced the enthu- 
siastic debaters to silence with the fateful words " This controversy 
is now closed as far as the pages of this magazine are concerned." 
I am happy to say that my own poor little species was allowed to 
retain the name I had given it. 
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In 1884 (Papilio IV) Mr. Neumorgen had described a Florida 
moth as Varina ornata and placed it provisionally in the Cochlidiina?. 
Later Prof. Smith assigned it to the Liparidae. The species was not 
rare in West Florida and I took a number of specimens. The life 
history was unknown and the species had been described from the 
male only. So I was delighting on taking a fine female at light and 
securing a few eggs. From these emerged some curious little larvse 
which to my surprise bore no resemblance to larvae of the groups in 
which the moth had been placed. They were semi-loopers as are 
the newly hatched larva? of many noctuids. Not knowing their food 
plant, and my efforts to find something they would eat proving use- 
less the little fellows died at a very early age. But Mr. Edwards 
was much interested in my small discovery, writing enthusiastic 
letters and suggesting plants which the larva? might possibly eat, hints 
which came too late to be of use. Prof. Packard to whom I also 
wrote expressed much interest in the matter and later, wrote an ar- 
ticle on the position of the moth, quoting from my account of the 
larva? (Can. Entom., XXV). Varina ornata was found to be a syn- 
onym of Acherdoa ferraria, Walk., and in late lists is placed with 
the Noctuida?. I afterwards described the female. 

Though strong and even robust in appearance, Mr. Edwards was 
liable to attacks of serious illness and probably had some chronic dis- 
abilities. Any unusual excitement, agitation, mental fatigue or worry 
would bring on such attacks. In April, 1888, he writes.—'' I have 
had a dreadful time. The terrible blizzard of March 12th gave me a 
great shake and I have not been myself since." But he adds — " I am 
hard at work on my catalogue of transformations." In March, 1891, 
he writes of having been very ill with pneumonia " four weeks in 
bed, the doctor with me three times a day. I am only now able to 
sit up and wander about my bedroom. I have not been in my but- 
terfly room for seven weeks ! " He worked hard at his profession 
as an actor, often writing me when rehearsing for a new play that 
he had scarcely left the theatre for days and was " dead tired." His 
fellow actors made all manner of sport of his entomological hobby 
and played many jokes upon him. He told me of some of these and 
seemed to take them very good naturedly. Once in the midst of an 
exciting scene in melodrama when he himself was pouring forth an 
impassioned speech he suddenly caught sight of a large insect hover- 
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ing in the air near him. He tried to forget it and to go on with his 
histrionic eloquence, but in spite of himself he would keep his eye 
upon the singular creature. For it was unlike anything he had ever 
seen, even in Australia, and whether lepidopterous, coleopterous, 
hymenopterous or what he could not guess. " I own," he said, " I 
lost my head and then my lines and in another second should have 
left the stage, abandoned the waiting heroine and flown for my net 
when the thing disappeared." It had been manufactured by some 
frivolous friends and suspended by invisible wire from above as a 
practical joke." He added, with his whimsical smile, " Don't I wish 
it had been real ? New species, new genus, new order ! Heavens ! " 
In August, 1889 (I have not arranged my quotations according 
to dates for these are only random and scattered reminiscences), he 
wrote that he was to start for Australia in a few days with his 
theatrical company to remain until the next spring. He had been 
somewhat embarrassed in financial matters for some time and was 
making strong efforts to sell his entomological collection. Our 
museum here had talked of purchasing it but there were annoying 
delays and these worried and irritated him. Up to the very last day 
before his departure he hoped the sale would be carried through, but 
it failed of completion. So the enthusiasm which the thought of 
collecting in that country of marvels would have otherwise evoked 
was absent as he wrote or talked. He wrote from Melbourne, Syd- 
ney and other places of the intense heat, — " thermometer since Christ- 
mas generally about 100 degrees in the shade, the warmest season 
for thirty years. It has quite unnerved me and I have had no heart 
even for collecting. The place I am now in " — near Sidney — " is a 
splendid field and as the weather has moderated a little I hope to do 
something during the five weeks' stay. I think I shall take home at 
least 10,000 specimens in all orders." Later he writes, " I have been 
offered an appointment here under Government but it will not be 
open until after close of present year. If I do not settle with Mr. 
Jessup as to sale of my collection I shall return to Australia, bringing 
all my belongings and end my days in this far off land." At the 
close of this letter, so filled with the tropical heat, the flora and 
fauna of this distant clime, it is odd to meet with the mention of 
one of our little eastern species. " I forgot to tell you that I took 
one specimen of your Euphanessa meridiana last summer at Plain- 
field, N. J." 
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Mr. Edwards returned in August, 1890, bringing wonderful treas- 
ures which I saw when I came home from the mountains in October. 
He never seemed very strong after this, was often ill and frequently 
depressed mentally. But he kept up his work at the theatre through 
the winter of i890-'9i and in the early spring. But in April, 1891, 
while with his company in Baltimore he broke down utterly, gave up 
and came home. His last letter to me was written on May 3, 1891, 
and is a very sad one. He writes of his decision to leave the stage 
for the time, saying, " I have talked the matter over with Mr. Daly " 
(his manager) " who was very kind and thoughtful and we both 
thought it best that I should stop acting and get a ong rest. I feel 
in fact almost a broken man and am really powerless to do anything. 
I shall go away to the country next week and hope the change will 
do me good. Even the thought of entomology does not rouse me 
as it used to do. All my energy and strength seem gone." And 
again, " I regret I could not see you before you went away, but I 
can scarcely crawl about, my limbs are so weary." I received this 
letter in Franconia and, of course, answered it at once. While wait- 
ing and hoping for better tidings the news came to me of his death 
in New York on June 9. 

Our entomological journals of that time all had full notices of 
his life and work. I, myself, have written here only of my own per- 
sonal relations with this kindly, courteous, warm-hearted, generous 
man, my valued friend. 



LIST OF THE ORTHOPTERA COLLECTED IN 

NORTHERN FLORIDA IN 1914 FOR THE 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 

HISTORY, WITH DESCRIPTIONS 

OF NEW SPECIES. 

By Wm. T. Davis, 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

In the fall of 1914 Mr. Andrew Mutchler and Mr. Frank E. Wat- 
son, of the staff of the American Museum of National History, visited 
Florida on a collecting trip for that institution, and spent a few days 



